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VAVAOO, 

A tale found amongst the papers of Mr. Piers, an Eng. 

lish surgeon, who had visited the Friendly Islands. 

— Selected from the New Monthly Magazine. 

A TALE OF VAVAOO. 
— 

A few years since, an English vessel touched at Va- 
vaoo, one of the Friendly Islands. The crew were very 
hospitably received by the King, and being detained 
several weeks on account of some necessary repairs, be- 
eame intimate with the most distinguished natives. The 
Europeans found these people extremely amiable as 
friends, although they could easily perceive, than when 
influenced by hostile feelings, their character was irri- 
table, ferocious, and vindictive. The queen having 
sustained a slight injury from a fall, Mr. Piers, the sur- 
geon ef the ship was requested to attend her, and for 
that purpose resided chiefly in the king’s house. His 
acquaintance with his hosts soon improved into friend- 
ship; for their characters were eminently calculated to 
please each other. Piers was an ardent enthusastic 
spirit, overflowing with kindness, and acutely sensitive; 
he had long pined for more cordial intercourse than the 
superficial civility of polished society, and he was de- 
lighted to find himself actually beloved and cherished 
by beings in whose susceptibility, unaffected manners, 
and uncontrolled passions, he found something congenial 
with his own feelings, and whose simplicity and igno- 
rance of European arts did not, in his opinion, degrade 
them in the scale of humanity, or render them less in- 
teresting. Nor were they less pleased with an European, 
who united more of European intelligence with more of 
native affability and kindness than any other white man 
they had seen. This connexion became so intimate on 
both sides, that Piers began seriously to think of end- 
ing his days among his new friends, alleging, as an 
excuse, to the English, the delicate state of his health, 
and the congeniality of the climate with his constitution. 
But the crew were by no means willing to relinquish 
the valuable -services of their surgeon upon the eve of 
tneir long and perilous homeward voyage. The officers 
remonstrated with him, and the men proceeded to 
menaces. It is not likely that he was intimidated, since 
the natives, a warlike and well-armed people, were 
able and willing to protect him. But he probably re- 
flected that his engagements ought to be Rept sacred, 
and that his obstinacy might involve many of his coun- 
trymen in destruction. He therefore sailed with the 
rest. Soon after his arrival in England ne fell a victim 
to a pulmonary complaint, which had attacked him on 
the voyage, and he died in obscurityin London. Some 
papers which he left, remained untouched for several 
years, until an inquisitive relative was Jately induced to 
open them, when his curiosity was rewarded with the 
following tale, which he supposes to be founded on facts 
relating to the royal paix who had been so much esteem- 





ed by his kinsman; but he has hitherto had no oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining the truth of this conjecture. 

The lovely Mamana, reclining on soft mats, in the 
shades of her cocoa-grove, directed the labours of her 
women, who were busily staining with various devices 
and colours the fine cloths of gnatoo, with which their 
mistress was soon to be adorned as the bride of the vali- 
ant Malohi. Amidst the thousand charms of the female 
band, Mamana, the descendant and representative of 
the great and ancient, shone conspicuous by the beauty 
and majesty of her person, the dignity and sweetness of 
her countenance, and the easy grace of her attitude and 
gestures. But at intervals her abstracted air and deep 
sighs, betrayed the feverish anxiety of the destined bride. 
Her faithful Imahie observed the restless thoughts of 
her mistress; she thought of the tranquillizing power 
of song, and made a sign to two of the maidens; one of 
whom instantly began the following old national melody, 
which the other accompanied on the fango-fango, or 
flute, into which she skilfully breathed through her 
nostril. 

Fresh from ocean blows the breeze, 
And the sun sinks in the seas 
In crimson clouds of fire ; 
Let us seek the rocky shore, 
Where the rolling surges roar 
With loud and furious ire. 
From lofty cliffs, with fearful joy we'll bend, 
And see the dashing waves beneath contend. 
Thence to that sweet shelter’d bay, 
Where the crystal waters play 
O’er smooth and solid sands. 
There our polish’d limbs we’ll lave, 
And wanton freely o’er the wave, 
A gay and mirthful band. 
For sportive maids the gods that shelter keep 
Safe from the greedy monsters of the deep. 
How joyful once we pass’d the hours, 
We danc’d, we sang, we twin’d our flow’rs 
Or sported in the tide. 
Ere yet the youth of Vavaco 
The savage strangers war-canoe 
To battle had defy’d. 

Ye powers divine, the woes of war remove, 

Restore the happy days of peace and love ! 

The sweet and simple air breathed a placid calm into 
the heart of Mamana, which music ruled with absolute 
power. But the concluding words filled her dark eyes 
with tears, for she feared that her young warrior might 
soon be compelled to exchange her fond embraces for the 
deadly grapple of the men of Hamoa. 

Whilst she was absorbed in these thoughts, Taiofa, a 
renowned warrior, who long had sought her hand, stood 
suddenly before her. Scarcely could she endure his 
fierce and eager gaze, and the terrible lowering of his 





dark brow ; and she saw, with a momentary terror, that 
he wore his war-dress, and carried the ponderous club 
so dreaded by the fue. The women shrieked at his ap- 
pearence, and starting up, awaited the event in tremb- 
ling expectation. He regarded them not ; but suppres- 
sing, with difficulty, the stormy passions which convul- 
sed his soul, thus addressed Mamana in alow and con- 
strained voice, terrific from its forced moderation. 
‘* Mamana, there is yet a moment between thee and 
ruin. Malohi never shall possess thee. The gods whe 
gave me superior valour, decreed that I should choose 
before him. Why will the wretch rush into the fatal 
jaws of the shark. Who now lives that hath injured 
Taiofa ?” 

‘© Have I injured thee ?” replied the maiden, ‘* have 
I no right to give my hand to whom I please? Was I 
born thy slave, or hast thou bought me from a captor ? 
It well becomes thee to vaunt thy ferocity to a defenee~ 
less woman. My father was as much the terror of the 
foe as thou art, but who ever heard him boast? When 
did Malohi talk of his deeds ?” 

‘* When did he perform them 2” retorted Taiofa g 
‘¢ two or three warriors may have sunk beneath his club 
—weak men of little fame. Who in Vavaoo compares 
him with Taiofa ? When I banquetted in Fiji on the 
flesh of the bravest warriors of the land, slain by this 
arm, thy puny minion sickened at the sight of my war- 
like feast. But it is plain that the gods have devoted the 
wretch to destruction.” 

As he said this he whirled round his heavy club, and 
then struck furiously on the ground. His eyes sparkled 
with rage. Mamana was terrified, yet with true female 
address she sought to calm the maddening chief. She 
approached him in tears, and took his hand. ‘* Taiofa,’” 
she said, ‘* thou wert the friend of my father, and often 
has thou promised the venerable chief to protect his 
daughter. Wilt thou then destroy her ? Thou hast 
four wives younger and fairer than Mamana, why dost 
thou seek to increase the disquietude of thy home ? 
Thou art the most formidable of the warriors of our 
island, but Malohi is loved by many chiefs of renown. 
His death would not pass unrevenged. Cease, then, 
these cruel thoughts, and live in friendship and peace 
with Mamana and the beloved of her heart.”” 

At these words Taiofa writhed with impatience ; once 
he half-raised his club to crush the fair pleader; but he 
thought of his fame. ‘‘ Live foolish girl,” he cried, 
« live, and marry my hatred rival ; but remember that 
Taiofa hath vowed his death.” 

He strode angrily away, leaving Mamana oppressed 
with grief and fear. As custom would not allow her to 
visit her intended husband before their marriage, she 
instantly despatched a messenger in search of him... 
Malohi was quickly at her feet, and heard the tendeg 
warnings of her fears. Indignation and fury blazed: 
his eyes when he heard of the insults sbe hed auffeadlp 
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but he uttered no threats.” Mathatia, however, saw the 
fierce resolution he had formed. ‘ No, Malohi,” she 
said, ‘‘leave him to the torments of his own furious 
passions ; risk not thy virtuous life against this monster, 
who is, alas! too formidable. Inform the chiefs, thy 
friends, of his designs. Keep thy followers about thee ; 
meglect no means of securing thy own safety, but pro- 
voke not the contest. Subdue that herrid, useless pas- 
sion for revenge: leave this violent man to bimself, and 
let us hope that time and reflection will soften his fero- 
cious heart, and make him seek our friendship and for- 
giveness.” 

The youth kissed his beautiful counsellor, and pro- 
mised to avoid his enemy. He then conversed with 
her on their future prospects, and laid down many a 
Visionary scheme of bliss. In this delightful converse 
they remained till late in the evening; the full moon 
beaming brightly over the scene; the nightingale’s sweet 
avid’ plaintive song thrilled through the woods; the 
lovers seemed alone in the world, and all the world to 
each other. They parted reluctantly at Mamana’s house, 
Wheré Hier female attendants received her. 

In the morning they heard that Taiofa had left the 
igand, and rejoiced in his departure, which they attri- 
Biited to shame and remorse for his outrageous beha- 
Vidur. “No further obstacle impeding the wishes of the 


Tvers, their nuptials were celebratéd in a few days after-, 


wards with due solemnities and rejoicings. The king 
and all the principal chiefs, to whom Malohi was de- 
servedly dear, attended the festivity. 

* “The matly, an extensive lawn before the royal man- 
#10, was the scene of the nuptial rejoicings. At one 
énd of it, the king, the principal chiefs, the bride and 
Bridégroom, were seated to witness the performance of 
the day. Ata little distance from them, the most plen- 
tiful supply of provisions was arranged for destridution 
after the games. Baked pork, the fleshof a particular 
species of dog, fattened for the purpose, bananas, yams, 
‘and cocoas formed the chief articles of the feast. Near 
these, fifty singers and musicians sat in order on the 
grass. Some of them beat a drum, consisting of a cy- 
lindtieal piece of hollowed wood, covered with skin ; 
‘ethers played on a sort of sticcado, or instrament com- 
posed of pieces of hard wood of different sizes, by striking 
which they produced the various notes; others again 
performed on different sorts of flutes, all of which were 


"played by the breath of the nostrils. The singers raised 
their voices in harmony with the instruments, and 


chaunted the delights of love and the reward of volour. 

At the king’s command, a hundred shells sounded for 
the gymfiastic entertainments tu commence. Instantly 
from each side of the atena twenty -warriors advanced. 
They wore their war dresses, eonsisting of lofty helmets 
of thick basket-work, covered with the fine downy scar- 
tet plumage of a small bird; coats of mail, composed of 
teeth strung in rows, and breastplates of mother of 
pearl, obtained from enormous shells. An immense 
fanlike plume of long scarlet tail feathers overspread 
their helms, the fronts of which were made to resemble 
the hideous faces of evil spirits. They were armed with 
clubs lighter than those used in war, and with pointless 
spears, Moving to slowand solemn music, they danced 
for a while in two divisions, frequently flourishing their 
weapons, and at regular pauses in the music, advancing 
near to each other in attitudes of defiance. By degrees 
the music, raising louder and quicker, excited a martial 
sensation in every bosom. The two divisions of war- 
yiors separated to a great distance, ahd threw their spears 
with prodigious force and unerring aim, bat with simi- 
ter dexterity avoided the blows. Then, raising their 
war cry, they rushed together with their clubs, arid 
fought as if life or liberty were at stake. But in these 


games regulations were adopted for preventing the use- 
less waste of life, and preventing the fatal effects of ir- 
ritation, Ata single blast of the conch, the combatants 
thtew down their arms ; and each taking the hand of his 
adversary, they marched off to the places prepared for 
them. ets ‘ 

To a voluptuous yet melancholy air, a band of beau- 
tiful females now slowly advanced with graceful move- 
ment. The beauty and regularity of their steps, the 
easy grace with which they moved their heads and arms, 
called forth a cry of pleasure and surprise from all the 
spectators. The whole assembly gazed with rapture, in- 
spired by the charms of beauty, music, and the graceful 
postures of the lovely dancers, who seemed animated by 
One soul. d 

Suddenly, the fire of twenty muskets from the adja- 
cent shrubberies stretched the king and nineteen brave 
chiefs, dead or wounded on the grass.’ Before the pause 
of horror had been broken by a single scream, another 
volley scattered death among the multitude. The flash 
and report of arms, the cries of the wounded, and the 
screams of the terrified females; the simultaneous rush 
to the outlets for escape, instantly converted the scene 
of peaceful pleasure into the most appalling spectacle. 
Hundreds of warriors, armed and painted in the man- 
ner of the Hamoa islanders, rushing in all directions 
from their ambuscade, with terrible shouts, soon showed 
the devoted and unarmed assembly the dreadful fate 
which awaited them. On every side the ruthless enemy 
dealt destructive blows; and ere the terrified gazers 
could collect their confused thoughts, they were added to 
the number of the slain. 

The warriors of V2vaoo met death without fear or 
complaint. A few, grappling desperatcly with their 
armed foes, wrenched from them their weapons, and 
had the consolation of selling their lives dearly ; others, 
even without weapons, made a terrible resistance, and 
by their natural strength and the ferocity of hopeless 
despair, contrived not to fall unrevenged. A few of the 
elder chiefs perceiving, from the first, that death was in- 
evitable, awaited the fatal blow with folded arms and 
unmoved countenances. In a few minutes, of all the 
company so lately rejoicing and thoughtless of danger, 
two only remained alive on the spot. A few had 
escaped ; but the greater part had perished by the clubs 
and spears of the warriors of Hamoa. 

The survivors mere Malohi and Mamana. At the first 
appearance of the enemy, Mamana had flown to the 
arms of her lover, for protection ; and in the next mo- 
ment they were seized by four of the Hamoa warriors, 
who guarded them until the work of destruction was 
completed. Mamana swooned, and was spared the con- 
sciousness of the horrors by which she was surrounded; 
but the unhappy Malohi beheld the whole of the dread- 
ful scene. When he found that he and his bride were 
alone to be preserved, a horrible suspicion instantly 
occurred to him, and he perceived impending dangers 
far more terrible than the death-blows which fell around 
him. 

The conquerors, with boisterous mirth, now shared 
amongst themselves the feast which had been provided 
for the solemnity; and when they had appeased their 
hunger the prisoners were carried before the leaders of 
the victorious warriors. The terrified Mamana dared 
not to lift her eyes, until roused by an exclamation of 
horror and rage from her lover, she looked up and saw, 
hideous with malicious delight, the ferocious counteriance 
of Taiofa. The last spark of hope was extinguished in 
her bosom. She uttered a piercing shriek, and fell sense+ 
less on the ground. Taiofa commanded two of his men 
to carry her off. “Malohi felt that he should never see 





her more; he struggled to break from his guards to en- 





joy a last embrace, but was unable to shake off their 
powerful grasp. Taiofa beheld his agony with a smile, 


‘* Son of the weak and foolish,” said he, ** cease to exe 
haust thy puny strength in contending with men ; a foe 
expects thee, whosevattacks will require thy utmost force, 
Canst thou beat off the waves of ocean? Canst thou 
wrestle with the rising waters? Soon, in the agonies of 
drowning, thy choaking spirit shall vainly curse its pres 
sumption in aspiring to the chosen bride of Taiofa. 

Malohi attempted to reply, but instantly received: a 
blow on the mouth from one of the guards, while others 
forced a piece of wood into his mouth, which they fas- 
tened so as to prevent his speaking ; they then tied his 
hands and feet together. At the command of Taiofa, 
they hurried the unfortunate youth down to the beach, 
and threw him into a canoe, into which two of them 
followed him. They instantly began to paddle out. to 
sea, towing with them an old leaky boat, in-which their 
prisoner was to be left bound, gradually to sink. Already 
it was half filled with water,and continued to fill rapidly. 
Malohi beheld with horror-the miserable fate to which 
he was devoted ; but when he thought. of that which 
awaited Mamana, his agony became insupportable. Tie 
insulting conqueror stood on the beach, eagerly watching 
the progress of the vessel, which had now feached the 
intended distance ; the towers, with refined cruelty, took 
the gag from their prisoner’s mouth, that their chief 
might enjoy the fiendish pleasure of hearing his despair. 
ing cries and execrations. The dreadful moment was 
now arrived. 

One of the men began to haul the leaky canoe along. 
side of that in which they were. As ‘he stooped, his 
companion raising his paddle, struck him a dreadful blow 
on the head, which stunned him; he fell dead into the 
sea. The man, who had performed this extraordinary 
action, quickly cut the cords by which Malohi was bound, 
and pointing to the shore, where the chiefs and warriors 
were fast launching their canoes, with terrible outcries, 
to pursue them, bade Malohi pull with all his might. 
He obeyed in silence. ‘They made for a rocky and un- 
imhabited part of the coast, with the desperate energy of 
men strugging for life. But they soon saw the vindic« 
tive Taiofa; with many others, strenuously labouring to 
overtake them. The canoes of the pursuers were each 
rowed by several men; and they soon gained upon the 
fugitives, whose strength began to fail. In vain the late 
ter redoubled their efforts ; their powers were exhausted; 
and Taiofa’s canoe came swiftly on. The triumphant 
menaces of that terrible chief resounded in their ears as 
they doubled the angle of a jutting rock, and entered a 
pool formed in a recess.of its lofty perpendicular side. 
Malohi, seeing no outlet for escape, uttered a deep groan. 
‘* Now follow me,” said his companion, and dived into 
the sea. Without hesitation Malohifollowed him. The 
pursuers in a few moments came up to the empty ca- 
noe ; and when they found that their destined victims 
had precipitated themselves into the ocean to escape their 
cruelty, their disappointment broke out in dreadful exe- 
crations. 

Meantime the unfortunate Mamana, on recovering 
from her swoon, found herself in an apartment of the 
house which had lately been the King’s, attended by two 
of her own women. ‘They ‘informed her that several of 
theif compafiions had been killed-in the late dreadful 
affray, and the rest enslaved by the Hamoa people; and 
that the house in which they were was strongly guarded. 
Frem them also she learned the fate to which her lover 
had been condenined, and which they imagined he had 


| suffered. At this dreadful intelligence her grief was un- 


bounded ; she seized arsharp instrument that Jay acci- 
dentally near her, and wounded her face and head iz: 
sevéral places; tore her. beautiful hair, and throwing 
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herself on the ground, abandoned herself entirely to 
her grief, uttering the most pitious cries. In this state 
she was found by Taiofa on his return. -Her swollen 
and bleeding face, her torn and soiled garments, her 
scattered tresses, and the extravagance of her sorrow, 
rotected her for the time from the wild passions of the 


Thief. He gave orders for every attention to her accom- 


c 
modation, and retired to meditate and ripen a new and 
important scheme. In returning from their fruitless 
persuit, the Hamoa warriors had perceived a small Eu- 
ropean vessel in the offing, which was evidently endea- 
vouring to make Vavaoo. Taiofa was desirous of taking 
this vessel ; and as_ that could not be effected by strata- 

m, he had appointed a consultation of chiefs at the 

use of the good Tooitonga. \ 

The priest of Tooitonga was the oracle of these islands. 
He kept up a daily intercourse with the divinity, and 
managed his replies with so much address, that they 
were generally sure of being confirmed by events. To 
maintain the dignity of the divinity he represented, he 
often judged it expedient to require a human sacrifice; 
and such was his influence, that even when he named, 
for that purpose, the children of the most distinguished 
persons in the island, their parants never withe d them 
from his sanguinary grasp. He was maintained in the 
most luxuriant manner by the devout natives, who car- 
ried him plenty of dainties, which, he assured them was 
the most agreeable service they could render to heaven. 

When the chiefs had assembled in his house, each of 
them made an offering to the god ; and then Taiofa in- 
quired of him, whether they should succeed in their in- 
tended attack on the white men’s ship. The priest 
seemed to meditate for some time; then appeared in a 
sort of trance ; then foamed at the mouth, uttered several 
strange cries; and soon afterwards became calm. He 
then told them Tooitonga had been with him, and as- 
sured him that if they did not conquer, it would be their 
own fault ; and that as he intended to protect them, he 
required them to offer him, through his priest, all the 
drink they migit find in the white men’s ship, together 
with some shirts and trowsers, for the more magnificent 
apparel of his priest. These conditions they promised 
to bg and departed full of confidence in their under- 
taking. 

It was determined that Taiofa, and eleven Hamoa 
ebiefs, should each go on ,board the vessel, witha canoe 
laden with hogs, cocoas, and other provisions, as presents 
and for traffic, aud attended by eight or ten resolute 
warriors. They were to affect the most friendly disposi- 
tion and peaceable intentions, until they should be so dis- 

ed over the ship, that every one of the crew might 

e singly and suddenly attacked, and stabbed with their 

iron-wood daggers, which were to be concealed under 
their cloaks. 

Early the next morning the ship had anchored in the 
bay, and a few eanoes were sent to open a friendly com- 


‘ munication, which was very adroitly performed. The 


confederate chiefs then began to go off to the ship by 
degrees, and were received on board in the most amica- 
ble manner. Presents were interchanged, and purchases 
made. Thenumber of the islanders on board somewhat 
exceeded that of the crew. Taiofa, as the principal chief, 
met with particular attention from the captain. 
people were now dispersing themselves in the manner 

on, and Taiofa perceived they would presently 
— the signal he was to give by stebbing the captain. 
A loud cry suddenly pierced his ear, and turning round, 
he saw one of his confederates fall, mortally wounded by 
the dirk of an officer. Instantly the whole crew draw- 
ing pistols from their bosoms, fired upon the treacherous 
natives, whose lifeless bodies soon strewed the deck. A 
few only bers fe by jumping overboard. Taiofa, de- 
tected, terrified, and thunderstruck, conceiving that the 
gods had revealed the plot to the white men, fell prostrate 
at the cuptain’s feet. He was raised from the deck by 
two seamen ; but what was his horror and amazement 
at seeing, immediately behind the captain, the figure of 
Malohi. He now judged that he wasin the land of 
spirits, where his victim’s ghost would eternally torment 
him for his cruelty. _But he was soon undeceived. 

*« Thou seest me alive,” said Malohi, ‘* and my pre- 
servation has Jed to the detection and punishment of thy 

idy. Where is Mamana ?” 

A faint ‘hope of safety cheered the miserable Taiofa. 
He knew the generositv of his rival, and eagerly declared 
that Mamana was well and safe, and had suffered ne 
insult or injury from him. 

*¢ Tis well,” said Malohi, “traitor and murderer as 
thou art, thou hast yet forborne one crime, Say, should 
J obtain thy life from the white chief, shall there be 

ce between us ?” z 

But the reproaches of his rival had changed the 


His | 





thoughts of Taiofa. He perceived that his power was 
destroyed—his reputation gone—his og a lighted — 
and that protracted life would only be lengthened in- 
famy ; nor could he hope that the people of Vavaoo, his 
injured countrymen, would forgive his treacherous in- 
troduction of their Hamoa enemies. He therefore re- 
solved to die. ** Know,” said he, ‘‘that Taiofa disdains 
thy intercession. He can suffer death as unmoved as 
he can inflict it.” As he said these words, he was seized 
by the French seamen, who dragged him intc the hold 
and loaded him with irons. 

Hundreds of canoes surrounded the vessel, Fone 

filled with natives of Vavaoo. When they saw the fi 
of so many of the Hamoa warriors, they rejoiced in the 
prospect of their speedy deliverance from those invaders. 
They, therefore showed no disposition to interfere. The 
French captain, however regarded them all as enemies 
and maintained all due precautions; he was therefore 
much relieved when Malohi explained to him the real 
state of affairs. After relating the jealous rivalship be- 
tween himself and Taiofa, and the treacherous manner 
in which that warrior had betrayed his countrymen to 
the people of Hamoa, he proceeded to narrate his own 
escape. 
‘© When I precipitated myself into the waves, in imi- 
tation of my companion, I thought merely of disap- 
pointing the vengeance of my rival, by rushing into 
the arms of death. But when I rose again to the sur- 
face, the instinct of nature compelled me to strive for 
existence. I breathed the air, but seemed in utter dark- 
ness. With what me ye did I hear my companion 
whisper, ‘Courage—be still— you are safe !°—At the 
same instant he assisted me to a crag, by which I held 
for some time. 

‘* My eyes soon began to accustum themselves to the 
dim light of the place in which we were, and which at 
first I thought quite dark. I then perceived it to be a 
spacious cavern, into which the entrance from the sea 
lay beneath the surface. The light was faintly reflected 
from the bottom of the sea, through the aperture into 
this cave. Wenow emerged from the water, and sat 
on the c in silence, dreading lest any of our pur- 
suers should remain on the watch near the spot. But 
when the failure of the light warned us of the ap- 
proach of evening, we ventured to quit the cave. We 
dived out of it in the same manner as we had entered it, 
swam for a considerable distance round. the projecting 
rock, and at length safely landed. We remained con- 
cealed among the cliffs till the evening, during which 
time my preserver informed me of the motives by which 
he had been induced to undertake my deliverance, and 
explained the means by which he had effected it. He 
was a zeun native of Hamoa, named Fanaw; and 
although I did not remember him, yet he fortunately 
recollected that in an invasion of his country by the 
—— of Vavaoo, while he was yet a boy, I had dis- 
suaded our chiefs from putting to death a number of 
prisoners, among whom were himself, “his mother, and 
sister. He had accidentally discovered this cave when 
fishing, and happily for me had never disclosed the se- 
cret of its existence. At night we issued from our con- 
cealment, and I feund that we landed near the dwellin 
of the priest of Tooitonga. I had no doubt that Taiofa 
and his Hamoa warriors had spared the old man from 
veneration for the god he serves, and I thought that I 
might depend on his aid for food, shelter, and the means 
of escaping to one of the Tonga islands. We therefore 
advanced towards his dwelling ; but as we approached, 
we perceived an unusual number of lights, and heard 
the sound of many voices. Fanaw proposed to retreat 
instantly, but I felt an irrisistible impulse to ascertain 
who were with the priest, and on what occasion. I 
therefore crept wis 2 the shrubs close up to his house 
near the apertures where only a mat separated me from 
those wittin. There I overheard the account of your 
arrival, O brave white chief! and the treacherous plot 
laid for your assassination, and the capture of your ship. 
Fanaw and I determined to apprize you of the intended 
attack, in hopes that timely notice might enable you to 
turn the attempts of your enemies to their own destruc- 
tion, and thus relieve the island of Vavaoo from its san- 
guinary tyrants. For this purpose we traversed the 
country till we arrived on the coast opposite your vessel, 
siezed @ canoe, and came off to 1g 5 om awn. The 
event has fulfilled our expectations.” 

The sorrowful Mamana, exhausted by her frantic 
grief, had sunk into « deep but unquiet sleep, in which 
she passed the night. The vision of slumber presented 
to her the most fearful images: sometimes she beheld 
her lover bound and sinking in his canoe—she saw his 


as if revived, struggling with his terrible rival, and at 
last slain by his spear; when the victor commanded 
his flesh to be prepared for his horrid feast. In the 
morning she awoke to the consciousness of her dreadful 
fate. a pile of mats she sat motionless; her arms 
embracing her kness ; ber tearless eyes fixed on vacancy. 
Her sagacious attendant soon the symptoms 
of impending insanity: and in hopes to relieve her by 
exciting her tears, she sangin a low tone, and mournful 
measure, an old and pathetic elegy, of which the fol- 
lowing may give some idea : 


** What sounds, in the forest, so mournfully swelling, 
Thrill, plaintive, and sweet, through the silenee of 
night ? 
*Tis the heart-broken maid, in her dessolate dwelling, 
Bewailing the youth who has perish’d in fight. 
Fled is the beauty her eyes that enchanted, 
Mute is the voice that pour’d love and delight, 
Cold is the breast on her bosom that panted, 
Fall’n is the youth in the terrible fight. 
Far o’er the waves is and island of pleasure, 
Heroes departed, there reign in delight; 
There, hapless maid, seek thy dearly lov’d treasure, 
There dwells thy lover, who fell in the fight.” 


Mamana at first seemed unconscious of the song; but 
at length some particular note seemed to rivet her atten- 
tion. She listened—changed her attitude—and towards 
the conclusion, weptabundantly. 

A loud and ‘continued noise was now heard without ; 
and in a few minutes the Hamoa warriors, who had 
been left to —_ them, entered the house, persued by 
a number of the Vayaoo people, who soon dispatched 
them with their clubs. They then explained to Mamana 
the revolution of her fortune, and that of her country, 
occasioned by the failure of Taiofa’s enterprise, in which 
the principal Hamoa warriors having fallen, the people 
had risen against those who were left behind,.and put 
them to death. They also acquainted her with the sup- 
posed fate of her lover. As she was already persuaded 
of his death, the information that he had escaped by a 
voluntary act from the cruelty of his rival, gave her a 
mournful satisfaction. As a chieftainess of rank they 
carried her directly to the marly, where all the remainin 
nobles, who had survived the treacherous attack o 
Taiofa, were immediately to assemble to regulate the 
government of the island. 

As she approached the spot where several chiefs had 
already met, she perceived another party advancing to 
the place in another direction. This was the French 
captain and his crew, with two other persons, one of 
whom instantly attracted the eyes of the astonished 
Mamana. At the same moment he flew to meet her, 
and in the next was in her arms. She clasped the liv- 
ing Malohi; she could not mistrust her senses, but her 
excessive joy was too powerful for the weak state to 
which she was reduced, and she would have fallen 
senseless to the ground but for the support of her lover. 
He, who thought her dying, uttered frantic cries, which 
happily reaching the @ars of the French seamen: they 
ran to the spot, when the surgeon among them instantly 
comprehending the affair, promptly bled the fair Ma- 
mana, who soon recovered to life; and love, and happi- 


hess. 

The assembled chiefs, after lamenting the destruction 
of most of their order through the treason of Taiofa, 
found that the rank of Mamana was such as to ehtitle 
her to the sovereignty. They therefore declared her 
queen, and appointed an early day for her marriage 
with Malohi, which took place accordingly, and. con- 
ferred on him the royal dignity. The wretched Taiofa 
was executed. by the French, as an example to the con- 
trivers of similar treachery. May the reign of Malohi 
and Mamana be long and prosperous—their lives virtue 
ous and happy. , 








A AMERICAN ADVERTISEMENT !’ 

Copied from the New York Evening Post of Aug, 4 = 
** 20 Dollars for a Negro’s Head. : 

‘* Negro Disk (the son of old Anthony, who. lives near 
Moore’s Mill) ran away in March last from Mr Ben. P. 
Wells. He now: belongs to me, and as I have sent word 
to him to come in, and he. will not do so, I will give 
10 dollars for him if brought alive, or 20 dollars for his 
head alone. Any person is at liberty to shoot or maim 





face sink bencath the waves, and heard his last gurglin 
cries as the waters suffocated him. “Again he Sppeared 


Dick in any way re please, while he is run away, 
(Signed) ** JAMES MOMGAN. 
Murfreesborough, 29th Fuly 1620 
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TO THE EDITOR. 


i 
Stay—I observed in-your publication of 4th instant, 
an original translation of the Ode of Horace beginning 
“¢ Odi persicos, peur :” should the following burlesque, 
-@e rather parodical translation of the same ode, meet 
your ‘approbation, you will please to insert it in some 
fature nuniber. 
~ a 
es eee 
I hate French cooks, but leve their wine,, 
“On fricasee I scorn to dine, 
And bad’s the best ragoit ; 
‘Let me of claret have my fill, 
Let me have turtle at my will 
In one large mighty stew. 
My double chin with napkin bind, 
Waistcoat unclosed and unconfined, 
(And undisturbed by women,) 
“All boons in one I ask of fate, 
In Egypt's Hall to eat my weight, 
And drink enough to swim in. 


Literary MPotices. 


(ror THE KALEIDOSCOPE. ] 
tee eermriedee 


A beautiful little volume, entitled * Poems,” by one 
of the authors of “ Poems for Youth, by a family cir- 
cle,” has lately appeared; not, we should hope, for a mo- 
ment, to illumine the horizon ; and then, 2s too many 
of (not perhaps equal worth, but) similar modesty, have 
done, to sink into oblivion, eclipsed by the sp! rof 
‘some popular novel, to which, the. giant of a 
Scott, or Byron, have said “live forever.” This en- 
ogy bam although, as the advertisement informs 
us, the production of a female, “written principally 
between the ages of fifteen and twenty-one,” deserves 
a better fate; a fate which we fear an octavo of 66 
pages, without the of a name, is not likely to 
meet with, to wit, it has no pretensions ; for this tin- 
eel ornament, however, we are amply compensated by 
poetry, often the most sublime ; and piety, always the 
faost unaffected and pleasing. 

‘¢ The Repentant Criminal,” seleeted from many 
others of equal worth, will convince your readers that 
the merits of this volume have not been overrated. 


Art thou a wretch, on whom the past 
Speaks of dire deeds? O'er whom the blast 
Of guilt hath swept a pestilence _ 
Destroying to the soul and sense ? 

‘Whise heart that rankling steel hath worn, 
Which goade the feelings it has torn? 
And gashes in its dark profound, - 

The deep immedicable wound ? 

O’er whose dim and festering hue, 

A sickening shadow memory threw? 
And brought to light forgotten things, 
Bat to add keenness to its stings? 

Oh, is there written on thy brain 

Tn black indentures, sin and pain ? 

Aud is there nought on earth to thee, 
But ‘hine own secret agony? 

Yet raise thy burning eye above, 

athe high heaven, for God is love! 


* 














|| Or was it oppression that taught it to burn, 


-On pride and injustice undaunted to turn, 


And though the clouds obscure thy sight, 
Yet fearless gaze, for God is light ! 

And soon shall earthly struggles cease, 
In that blest trust; for God is peace ! 

But we must leave this beautifui fiuwer, before half 
its sweets.are extracted, to enjoy the pleasure of offer- 
ingto your readers ‘*Stanzas ;” in which there ‘is'a 
vein of animation and energy, untinctured by vanity 
or cant, which is scarcely to be expected from a female 
of twenty-one. 

There are feelings that lie in the depth of the soul, 

Unnoticed, and even unknown, 

‘Tilloccasion calls for them ; and onward they roll, 

And we wonder to find them our own. 


Was it danger that roused the sublime in the breast, 
That conquered all natural fear ; 

That taught it a strength it scarce knew it possessed, 
Aad whispered “ Thy safety lies here ?” 


With such an unquenchable flame ; 


At liberty’s glorious name? 


Oh, what made a rock of the patriot’s heart, 

Unshaken by threat or alarm ? 

An eagle's keen glance, to his eye, could impart; 

A terrible strength to his arm ! 

And whence is this calm, which within us we feel 

At the perils around us increase; 

Jn sorrow and trouble the spirit to steel, 

‘Til all is internally peace ? 

"Tis a visitant sent from the brightness of heaven, 

A beam of the mercy of God ; 

A courage divine, to mortality given, 

That points to its blessed abode. 

Of the unaffected piety, which pervades the volume, 
the above is a good specimen. It is, well observed, 
by an ancient writer, ‘‘ that virtue is most acceptable 
when it comes in an agreeable form ;” and seldom has 
it présented itself in a more lovely mould than in 
many (if not in all) of the poems of this volume. Vir- 
tue, without gloomy moroseness ; and piety the most 
exalted, without any tincture of idle cant. 


“The Visionary” {page 41.) strongly reminds us of 
the best productions of Lord Byron. 


T have been lonely, even from a child; 

Tho’ bound with sweetest ties to happy home, 
With all life’s sacred charities around me, 

I have been lonely : for my soul had thirst, 

The waters of this world could not assuage ; 

I found them bitter; and I had nics dreams, 

And strange imaginations: yet, I liv'd 

Amid my own creations ; and a world 

OF many hopes and raptures was within me, 

Such as I could not tell of; for I know 

Such feelings could not bear‘a sympahy ; 

They were tov sacred to admit communion, 

Too blest to need it. 

But we must refer your readers to the volume for 
the remainder of this poem, which forms a striking 
contrast with the ravings of * Manfred.” In justice 
to the unknown author, we must refer your readers to 
the volume (out of which it would scarcely be fair to 
enlarge our extracts ;) where they will find most of the 
poems equally as-worthy of attention as the above, 
which are almost promiscuously taken. Whoever the 
author may be she need not have blushed to place her 
fame on the title page. But that modesty which has 
concealed her name will not, we hope, prevent her 











THE ABBOT, 

The highest effort of genius in this uew work, 
is thought to be the character of Mary. Avcritic of 
considerable discernment observes that it is “as fresh 
and original as if untouched by other hands; a 
powerful, natural, and exquisite performance. The 
traits, however, are so blended with the greater por- 
tion, of the book, that it must be read to give an 
idea of their captivating nature. We shall only 
select what. can be intelligibly-separated. 

‘ Her face, her form, bas been so deeply impressed 
upon the imagination, that, even at the distance of 
nearly three centuries, it is unnecessary to remind 
the most ignorant and uninformed reader of the 
striking traits which characterise that remarkable 
countenance; which seems at once to combine our 
ideas of the majectic, the pleasing, and the brilliant, 
leaving us to doubt whether they express most hap- 
pily the Queen, the beauty, or the accomplished 
woman. Who is there, at the very mentiouof Mary 
Stuart’s name, that bas not her countenance before 
bim, familiar as that of the mistress of his youth, or 
the favourite daughter of his advanced age? Even 
those who feel themseves compelled to believe all, 
or much of what her enemies laid to her charge, 
cannot think without a sigh upon a countenance 
expressive of any thing rather than the foul crimes 
with which she was charged when living, and which 
still continue to shade, if not to blacken her me- 
mory. That brow, so truly open and regal; those 
eye-brows, so regularly graceful, which yet were 
saved from the charge of regular insipidity by the 
beautiful effect of the hazel eyes which they over- 
arched, and which seem to utter a thousand histo. 
ries; the nose, with all its Grecian precision of out- 
line; the mouth, so well proportioned, so sweetly 
formed, as if designed to speak nothing but what 
was delightful to hear; the dimpled chin; the 
stately swan-like neck ;—form a countenance, the 
like of which we know not to have existed in any 
other character moving in that high class of life, 
where the actresses as well as the actors command 
general and undivided attention. It is in vain to 
say that the portraits which exist of this remarkable 
woman are not like each other; for, amidst their 
discrepancy, each possesses general features which 
the eye at once acknowledges as peculiar to the vi- 
sion which our imagination has raised while we read 
her history for the first time, aud which has been 
impressed upon it-by the numerous prints and pice 
tures which we have seen. Indeed we cannot look 
on the worst of them, however deficient in point of 
execution, without saying that it is meant for Queen 
Mary ; and no small instance it is of the power of 
beauty, that her charms should have remained the 
subject not merely of admiration, but of warm and 
chivalrous interest, after the lapse of such a length 
of time. We know that by far the most acute of 
those who, in latter days, have adopted the unfavour- 
able view of Mary’s character, longed, like the ex- 
ecutioner before his dreadful task was performed, 
to kiss the fair hand of her on whom he was about 
to perform so horrible a duty.” 

Perhaps we cannot pourtray her better. than’ by 
copying a passage of the audience given to the'ad- 
verse Lords, when the hapless Queen is forced to 
sign her abdication of the throne. Lord Ruthven 
reade the deed of renunciation. 

“6 And is this alZ my loving subjects require of 
me, my lord? said Mary, in a tone of bitter irony. 
6-Do they really stint themselves to the easy boon 
that I should yield up the crown, which is mine by 
birth-right, to an infant, which:is scarcely more than 
a year old; fling down my sceptre, and take up s 
distaff; O no! it is too little for them to ask. That 
other roll of parchment contains something harder 
tobe complied with, and which may more highly 
tax my teadiness to comply with the petitions of my. 





from appearing again before the public. ‘The volume 
before us is evidently the pevtlention of 
* A mind of no common person.” 
Few of your readers can-peruse it without pleasure, of 
lay it.dowa without regret.” M. 
Liverpedl, eth September, 1620, 


lieges, 
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“66¢This parchment,’ answered Ruthven, in the 
pame tone of inflexible gravity, and unfolding the 
iustrument as he spoke, ‘ is one by which your Grace 
constitntes your nearest in: blood, and the most ho- 
Snourable and trust-worthy of your subjects, James, 
‘Earl of Murray, Regent of the Kingdom during the 
minority of the young King. He already holds the 
appointment from the Secret Council.’ 

“ The Queen gave a sort of shriek, and clapping 
her hands together; exclaimed, ‘ Comes the arrow 
out of his quiver ?—out of my brother’s bow? Alas! 
T looked fur his return from France as my sole, at 
least my readiest chance of deliverance. And yet, 
when I heard that be had assumed the government, 
I guessed he would shame to wield it in my name.’ 

“¢f must pray your answer, madam,’ said Lord 
Ruthven, ‘to the demand of the Council.’ 

“66 The demand of the Council!” said the Queen ; 
® say rather the demand of a set of robbers, impatient 
‘to divide the spoil they have seized, To such a de 
mand, and sent by the mouth of a traitor, whose 
‘scalp, but for my womanish mercy, should long since 
-have stood on the city gates, Mary of Scotland has 
‘mo’answer.” 

¢I trust, madam,’ said Lord Rathven, ‘ my 
being unacceptable to your presence will not add to 
your obduracy of resolution. It may become you 
to remember that the death of the minion, Rizzio, 
cost the house of Ruthven its head aad leader. My 
father, more worthy than a whole province of such 

‘vile‘sycophants, died in exile, and broken-hearted.” 

® The Queeu clasped her hands on her face, and 
resting her arms on the table, stooped down her head 
‘and wept so bitterly that the tears were seen to find 
their way in streams detween her white and slender 
fiogers with which she endeavoured to conceal them. 


“(My Lords,’ said Sir Robert Melville, ‘ this is 
too much rigour. Under your Lordships’ favour, 
we come hither, not to revive old griefs, but to find 
the mode of avoiding new ones.’ ‘Sir Robert Mel- 
ville,’said Ruthven, ‘we best know for what. purpose 
we were delegated hither, and wherefore you were 
somewhat unnecessarily sent to attend us.’ * Nay, 
by my band,’ said Lord Lindesay, ‘I know not why 
‘we were cumbered with the good knight, unless he 
comes in place of the lump of sugar which pothicars 
put into their wholesome but bitter medicaments, to 
please a froward child; a needless labour, metbinks, 
where men-have the means to make them swallow 
the physic otherwise.’ ‘ Nay, my Lords,’ said Mel- 
ville, ‘ ye best know your own secret instructions. 
I conceive I shall best obey mine in striving to me- 
diate between her Grace and you.’ ‘ Be silent, Sir 
Robert Melville,’ said the Queen, arising, and her 
face still glowing with agitation as she spoke, ‘My 
kerchief, Fleming; I shame that traitors should 
have power to move me thus. Tell me, proud 
Lords,’ she added, wiping away the tears as she 
spoke, ‘-by what earthly warrant can liege subjects 
pretend to challenge the rights of an anointed Sove- 
reign; to throw off the allegiance they have vowed, 
aud to take away the crown from the head on which 
Divine warraut hath placed it?’ 

5 Madam,’ said Ruthven, ‘3 will deal plainly 
with you. Your reign, from the dismal field of 
Pinkieclugh, when you werea babe in the cradle, 
till now, that ye stand a grown dame before us, hath 
Deen euch a tragedy of losses, disasters, civil dis- 
sensions, and foreign wars, that the like is not to be 
found jn our chronicles. The French and English 
have, of one'consent, made Scotland the battle-field 
on which to fight out their own ancient quarrel. 
For ourselves, every man’s hand hath been against 
his brother, nor hath a year d over without 
rebellion and slaughter, exile of nobles, and oppress- 
ing of thecommons, We may endure it no longer, 
and, therefore, asa prince to whom God hath re- 
fused the gift of hearkening to wise counsel, and on 
whose dealing no blessing hath ever descended, we 
pray you to give way fo other rule and governance 


The Queen ultimately decides, and signs the do- 
cuments, ‘ 

“¢My Lords,’ said Mary, with inexpressible 
grace and dignity, “the evils we cannot resist we 
must submit to; I will subscribe these parchments 
with such libertyofchoice as my condition permits me. 
Were I on yonder shore, with a fleet jeanet and ten 
good and loyal knights around me, I would sub- 
scribe my eternal sent of cond tion, as soon 
as the resignation of my throne. But here, in the 
castle of Lochleveo, with deep water around me, 
and you, my Lords, beside me. I have no freedom 
of choice. Give me the pen, Melville, aod bear 
witness to what Ido, and why Ido it.’ ‘It is our 
hope-your Grace will not suppose yourself compel- 
led, by any apprehensions from us,’ said the Lord 
Ruthven, ‘to execute what must be your own vo. 
luntary deed,” The Queen had already . stooped 
towards the table, and placed the parchment before 
her, with the pen between her fingers, ready for the 
important act of signature. But when Lord Ruth- 
ven had done speaking, she looked up, stopped short, 
and threw down the pen. ‘If, said she, ‘I am ex- 
pected to declare J give away my crown of free-will, 
or otherwise than because I am compelled to re- 
nounce it by the threat of worse evils to myself and 
my subjects, I will not put my name to such an 
untruth; not to gain fall possession of England, 
France, and Scotland, all once my own, in possession 
or by right.’ 

% 6 Beware, madam,” said Lindesay ; and snatch- 
ing hold of the Queen’s arm with his own gauntleted 
hand, he pressed it, in the rudeness of his passion, 
more closely than he was himself aware of; ‘ beware 
how you contend with those who are the stronger, 
and have the mastery of your fate.” He held his 
grasp on her arm, bendiug his eyes on ker with a 
stern and intimidating look, till both Ruthven and 
Melville cried shame; and Douglas, who had hitherto 
ramained in a state of apparent apathy, had made a 
stride from the door, as if to interfere. The rude 
Baron then quitted his hold, disguising the confu- 
sion which he really felt, at having indulged bis. pas- 
sion to such an extent, uuder asullen and contempt- 
uous smile, The Queen immediately began, with 
an expression of pain, to bare the arm which he had 
grasped by drawing up the sleeve of her gown, and 
it appeared that his grasp had left the purple marks 
of his iron fingers upon her flesh. ‘ My lord,’ she 
said, ‘as a knight and a gentleman, you might have 
spared my frail arm so severe a age that you have 
the greater strength on your side, and are resolved 
touse it. But I thauvk you for it; it is the most 
decisive token of the terms on which this day’s busi- 
ness is to rest. J desire you to witness, both lords 
and ladies,’ she said, showiug the marks of the grasp 
on her arm, ‘ that I subscribe these instruments ‘in 
obedience to the sign manual of my Lord of Linde- 
say, which you may see imprinted on mine arm.’” 

*° * “* «# o. * * 





Lady Mary Fleming says, “I trust it isimpossible 
that we can, any of us, or in any circumstances, for- 
get, that few as we are, we form the household of 
the Queen of Scotland ; and that, in her calamity, 
all boyish mirth and childish jesting can only serve 
to givea great triumph to her enemies, who have 
already found their account in objecting to her'the 
lightness of every idle folly, that the young and gay 
practised in her court.” 

Roland exclaims, “But, for betraying this unhap- 
py Queen, God knows I am guiltless of the thought. 
Did I believe worse of her, than as a servant I 
wish; as her subject I dare to do; I would not be- 

her: far from it. I would aid her in aught 
which could tend to a fair trial of her cause.” 
Again: “‘This poor Queen,’ says Roland, ‘I 
know she is unhappy ; but, Catherine, do you hold 
her innocent? She is accused of murder? ‘* Do I 
hold the lamb guilty, because it is assailed by the 
wolf?” answered Catherine: ‘do I hold yonder 
sun polluted, because an earth-damp sullies his 





of the land, that a remnant may yet be saved to this 
distracted realm,’” ; 


eo e¢ @ «2 0 @ * 


“¢Thou knowest, my friend, says the unhappy 
Queen herself, ‘ whether to make those who have 
served me happy, was not ever Mary’s favourite 
maxim. When I have been rebuked by ‘the stera 
preachers of the Calvanist heresy ; when I have seen 
the fierce countenances of my nobles averted from 
me, has it not been because I mixcd in the pleasures 
of the young and gay, and rather for the sake of their 
own happiness than my own, have mingled in the 
masque, the song, or the dance, with the youth of 
my household? Well, I repent not of it; though 
Knox termed it sin; and Morton, degradation. [I 
was happy, because I saw happiness around me; and 
woe betide the wretched jealousy that can extract 
guilt out of the overflowings of ah unguarded 
gaiety |” 








— Che Naturalist’s Diary, 


For SEPTEMBER, 1820. 





(Concluded from Number 10.) 
—_ 


Herrings (clupéa) pay their annnal visit to Eng- 
land in this month, and afford a rich harvest to the 
inhabitants of its eastern and western coasts. Excla- 
sive of the various methods of preparing this fish 
for sale, in different countries, an immense quantity 
of oil is drawn from it, forming a great and.import- 
ant commercial article among the northern nations. 

Various of the feathered tribe now commence 
their autumnal music; among these, the thrush, the 
blackbird, and the woodlark, are now conspicuots. 
The phalena rassula and the saffron butterfly (pa- 
pilio hyale) appear in this'mouth. Flies (musca) 
abound in our windows, 

THE CAPTIVE FLY. 

Seduced by idle change and luxury, 

See in vain struggles the expiring fly; 

He perishes ! for lo, in evil hour, 

He rushed to taste of yonder garish flower, 

Which in young beauty’s loveliest colours drest, 

Conceals destruction in her treacherous breast, 

While round the roseate chalice odours breathe, 

And lure the wanderer to voluptuous death. 

Ill-fated vagrant ! did no instinct cry, 

Shun the sweet mischief?—No ienced fly 5 

Bid thee of this fair smiling fiend beware, 

And say, the false coop is there ?. 

Ah, wherefore quit for this Circean draught 

The bean’s ambrosial flower, with incense fraught; 

Or where, with erosion rich, Fragraria spreads 

Her spangling b lossoms on her leafy beds ? 

Could thy wild flight no softer blooms detain ? 

And towered the Lilac’s purple groups in vain ? 

Or waving showers of golden blossom, where 

Laburnum’s pensile tassels float in air, 

When thou within those topaz keels tp creep 

Secure, and rocked by lulling winds to sleep ? 

But now no more for thee shall June unclose 
Her spicy coset, and her damask rose ; 
Not for thy food shall swell the downy peach, 
Nor raspberry blush beneath th’embowering beech. 
{n efforts vain thy fragile er aretorn, * 
ie with distress resounds thy small shrill horn ; 
While thy gay happy comrades hear thy cry, 
Yet heed thee not, and careless frolic by, 
Till thou, sad victim ! every struggle o’er, 
Despairing sink, and feel thy fate no more. 

C. Smith, 


Rural scenery is now much enlivened by the 


variety of colours, some lively and beautiful, which » 


are assumed, towards the end of the month, by the 
fading leaves of trees and shrubs, These appear- 
ances are very striking even in our own fine forests, 
but cannot be compared with the magnificent scenes 
presented to the eye of the enraptured traveller ia 
the primeval woods which shade the equinoctial 're- 
gions of Africa and America. 

The autumnal equinox happens on the 22d of Sep. 
tember, and, at this time, the days and nights are 
equal-all over the earth. About this period, 
storms of wind and rain‘are experienced, as well’ 





in the vernal equinox, 
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As many of our readers will, probably, pass the 
month of September on the coast, we shall here ia- 
troduce some reflections upon that most magnificent 
of all objects—* THE Sea.” 

With wonder mark the moving wilderness of waves, 

From pole to pole through boundless place diffused, 

M cently dreadful! where, at large, 

Leviathan, with each inferior name 

Of sea-born kinds, ten thousand thousand tribes, 

Finds endless range for pasture and for sport. 

Adoring own 

The Hand Almighty, who its channelled bed 

Immeasureable sunk, and poured abroad, 

Fenced with eternal mounds, the fluid sphere ; 

With every wind to waft large commerce on, 

Join pole to pole, consociate severed worlds, 

And link in bonds of intercourse and love 

Earth’s universal family. Mullet. 

If we look upon a map of the world, we shall fiud 
that the ocean occupies a considerably greater sur- 
face of the globe than the laud is found to do. This 
immense body of waters is diffused round both the 
olf and new continent to the south, avd may sur- 
round them also to the north, for what we know ; 
but the ice in those latter regions has stopped our 
inquiries. Although the ocean, properly speaking, 
is but one extensive sheet of water, continued over 
every part of the globe, without interruption, and 
although no part of it is divided frum the rest, yet 
geographers have distinguished it by different names; 
as the Atlantic or Western Ocean, the Northern, 
Southern, Pacific, Indian, and German Oceans. 

lo this vast receptacle, almost all the rivers of the 
earth ultimately terminate, And yet these vast and 
inexaustible supplies do not seem to increase its 
stores; for it is neither apparently swollen by their 
tribute, nor diminished by their failure, it continues 
constantly the same. Indeed the quantity of water 
of all the rivers aud lakes in ,the world is nothing 
compared to that contained in this prodigious reser- 
voir, And some natural philosuphers have carried 
their ideas on this subject 90 far, as to assert, in con- 
sequence of certain calculations, that if the bed of 
the sea were empty, all the rivers of the world flow- 
jug into it with a continuance of the present stores, 
would take up at least 800 years to fill it again to its 
present height. 

Thus great is the assemblage of waters diffused 
round our habitable globe ; and yet, immeasurable 
as it seems, it is rendered subservient principally to 
the necessities and conveniences of so little a being 
as man. Some have perceived so much analogy to 
man in the formation of the ocean, that they have 
not hesitated to assert it was made for him alone. 
This has been denied by others; and a variety of 
arguments have been adduced on both sides, in 
which we do not think it necessary to enter here: for 
of this we are certain, that the great Creator has 
endowed as with abilities to turn this great extent of 
waters to our own advantage. He has made these 
things, perhaps for other uses; but he has given us 
faculties to convert them to our own. This much. 
agitated question, therefore, seems to terminate here: 
we shall never know whether the things of this world 
were made for our use; but we very well know that 
we were made to enjoy them. Let us then boldly 
affirm, that the earth and all its wonders are ours, 
since we are furnished with powers to force them 
into our service, Man is the lord of the whole sub- 
lunary creation; the howling savage, the winding 
serpent, with all the untameable and rebellious off- 
spring of nature, are destroyed in the contest, or 
driven at a distance from his hahitations. The ex- 
tensive and tempestuous ocean, instead of dividing 
or limiting his power, only serves to assist his in- 


dustry, and enlarge the sphere of his enjoyments. P 


Its billows, and its monsters, instead of presenting 
a scene of terror, serve only to excite and invigorate 
the courage of this intrepid little heing; and the 
greatest danger that man now fears from the deep, 
is from his fellow-creatures. Indeed, if we cansider 
the human race as nature has formed them, very 
Jittle of the habitable globe seems to be made for 
them. But when they are cogsidered as accumu: 
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peared in the Berlin Gazette. 


lating the wisdom of ages, in commanding the earth, 
there is nothing so great nor so terrible. What a 
poor contemptible being is the naked savage, stand- 
ing ou ‘the beach of the ocean, and trembling at its 
umults! How incapable is he of converting its ter- 
Fors into benefits; or of saying, Behold an element 
made solely for my enjoyment !—He considers it as 
an angry deity, and pays it the homage of submis- 
sion. But it is very different when he has exercised 
his mental powers; when he has karned to find bis 
own superiority, and to make it subservient to his 
commands. It is then that his dignity begins to 
appear, and that the True Deity is adored, for hay- 
ing been mindful of man; for having given him 
the earth for his habitation, and the sea for bis 
inheritance. % 

Some pertinent reflections on this subject we sub- 


join from M.Savray’s entertaining Letters on Greece. 


“We enjoy the finest weather imaginable; not a 
cloud obscures the sky, and a south-east wind wafts 
us directly toward the port to whicb our wishes tend. 
We have now entirely lost sight of land, and, as far 
as the eye can reach, only view the immense abyss 
of the waters, and the vast expanse of the heavens. 
How awful is this sight! How does it inspire the 
mind with great ideas! How adventurous is man, 
who trusts his fortune and bis life to this frail vessel 
he has built, which a worm may pierce, or a single 
blast dash to pieces against a rock! Yet in this he 
braves the fury of the ocean! But how admirable is 
his ingenuity! He commands the winds, enchains 
them in the canvas, and forces them to conduct him 
where he pleases, 
world to the other, and traverses the immense liquid 
plains, without any signals to directhim. He reads 
his course in the heavens. A needle, which wondcr- 
fully points perpetually to the pole, and the obser- 
vation of the stars, infurm him where he is. A few 
lines and points mark out to him the islands, coasts, 
aud shoals, which his skill enables him to approach 
or avoid at pleasure. Yet has he cause to tremble, 
notwithstanding all his science and all his genius! 
The fire of the clouds is kindling over his head, 
and may consume his dwelling. Uofathomable 
gulfs are yawniog beneath his feet, and he is sepa- 
rated from them only by a single plank His con- 
fidence might make us imagine he knew himself 
immortal; yet he must die—die, never to revive 
again, except in another state of being.” 

When o’er the surface of the dark-green_seas 

With gentlest motion steals the rippling breeze, 

While pleasing tremors agitate my mind, 

The muse I shun, to placid ease inclined. 

But when the whitening surge like thunder roars, 

And the curled wave aloft impetuous soars, 

I flee the terror of the troubled main, 

And turn my eyes to fields and woods again. 

Safe o’er the land I then delight to rove, 

And seek the shelter of the shaddowy grove ; 

Where the full gust a constant murmer keeps, 

And thro’ the pine’s close foliage whistling sweeps. 

Evil and toilsome is the fisher’s lot, 

The luckless tenant of a fragile boat ; 

Doomed o’er the deep to take his dangerous way, 

And oft, in vain, pursue his finny prey. 

Mine be the fate to sink in calm repose, 

Where adeepshadethe broad-1 eafed plane-tree throws ; 

Near many a murm'ring fount my senses charm, 


With sound too soft the rustic’s breast t’ alarm. 
Moschus. 








ATTACK BY BEES. 

— 

Some days the following singular narrative ap- 

Fe Ber t was furnished to that 

aper by M. Eulert, a merchant of that city, who was 
imself the party principally concerned : 

‘+I was travelling.” says M. Eulert, ‘‘on' the 20th 
of July, at seven o'clock in the morning, in my car- 
riage, accompanied by my wife. Onmy way from Wir- 
temberg to Berlin, between Kroppstadt and the town of 
Schmogelsdorf, which : is contiguous to the high road, 
I observed one of my horses rub himself with uneasi- 
aan the other. I remarked to my wife that the 

i a 


0 doybt, was stupg by.a horge-fly.. Whilst ~ 


He sails from one end of the | ¢, 





we were talking upon the subject, we were suddenly sur. 
rounded by a swarm of bees, so thick that our carriage 
horses, coachman, my wife, and myself, were com- 
pletely covered; ‘The furious insects attached themselves 
immediately to the nose, mouth, eyes, and ears of each 
horse ; the two animals seemed to be deprived of every 
sense, and as if overcome with stupor, 
“weal stretched themselves out, an unresisting prey-to the 


‘* As soon as we perceived this cloud of insects to 
lessen around us, my wife threw over her hat the hood 
of her night cloak, got out of the carriage, went back 
a little way on the road, and instinctively fled into'the 
ditgh, where she lay down with her face to the earth, 
I exerted myself in the meantime in endeavouring to 
get over this disaster; I went also out of the carriage, 
and covering my face and neck with my handkerchief, 
I re-ascended the carriage, and with all my strength 
cried out for help. Three peasants a short distance off, 
had all the while calmly observed my situation ; but 
neither by the offer of reward, nor by the most urgent 
entreaty, could I prevail upon them to render us an 
assistance; they turned their backs upon us, and parse 
their way to the village. In this unhappy plight I walked 
on for half an hour, when I met the road-keeper, named 
Daniel Arndt, and a carrier named David Henry, ac- 
companied by some labourers, and driving a cart with 
three horses. Still tormented by the bees, and pursued 
by them with inconceivable bitterness, I breathed at last, 
and was relieved by this rencontre, as these people 
had lighted tobaceo pipes, and the smoke dispersed my 
disagreeable guests. 

‘* The carrier being informed of the danger, in order 
not toexpose himself to it, would not stir one pace further; 
and, as the bees began to surrouud us on all sides, he 
unharnessed his team, left his cart laden with goods on 
e road, and took a bye-way, in order to place his 
horses under shelter in the village. Soon after, the other 
people accompanied me to where my horses were, and 
they brought with them an abundance of hay and straw. 
There we found my unfortunate coachman stretched in 
the ditch, his head and hands all covered with bees, so 
that the road-keeper was obliged to use a brush to get 
them off his face ; his hair was matted with blood, and 
as the insects could not be extricated, they were crushed 
to death. Whilst this operation was going on, we set fire 
to the straw, and succeeded in driving away the bees. 

** As soon as the carrier had placed his horses in safety, 
he came back to us, having fortified himself in every 
way against the bees, and showed himself anxious to 
give all the assistance in his power to my horses. But 
one of them was so severely injured that be died the 
same day. The other was conducted to Schmogelsdorfs 
but though the veterinary surgeon exhausted all his 
we animal perished in 24 hours after. 

oe 
himself, because, in endeavuoring to succour the horses, 
he had lost his hat. The bees fastened on his naked 
head, and deprived him of his senses, and for 48 hours 
he remained in a state of suffering that threatened to 
terminate in his death. We were supplied with horses, 
and had him conveyed to Truenbrietzen, where he re- 
covered. He had at first cried out so vehemently for 
assistance, that the bees got into his mouth and throat. 
I myself passed 24 hours in extreme pain at the same 
place, and was compelled to apply several poultices to 
my head, neck, and ears, to appease the inflammation. 

** My wife, who, as if by inspiration, threw herself 
down into the ditch, came out again perfectly safe; and 
in a few drys after, the coachmen and I were at length 
entirely recovered. 

‘*T attribute this accident to two causes. In the first 
place, I now believe it was not a horse-fly that stung the 

orse, as I first supposed; but rather the queen-bee, 
which must have been killed when the animal rubbed 
against his companion. I conjecture this to have been 
the case from the natural history of these insects; it is 
very common to see a swarm of bees, when deprived of 
their leading queen, unite with other swarms, and fall 
with a species of madness upon the first objects they en- 
counter. ; 

‘In the next place I attribute the circumstance to 
the fact, that contrary to the express prohibition of the 
magistrates, the commune of Schmogelsdorf, besides 
its proper number of 900 hives, takes in an equal num- 
ber from the neighbouring communes to tend durin, 
the time of swarming, because the. flowers, fields, an 
gardens which it contains, aot a singularly rich pas 
turage for such insects. Hence it happens that in a 
small space nearly 2000 hives are crowded together, sa 
that in the season of swarming it is dangerous to pase 
that way.” — ; . 


hey lay down, . 


coachman had brought his misfortunes on - 
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TO THE EDITOR. 








Very little praise would be due to this tragedy if its 
merit depended only on its poetic graces. The author 
has adopted a homeliness of language and a laxity of 
versification, which verges nigh on an affectation of 
carelessness ill befitting the majesty of the tragic muse. 
What analogy can there possibly exist between the dig- 
Nnified simplicity of the Elizabethan drama (which he 
évidently aims at) and such slovenly diction as the fol- 
lowing: ‘I shall be glad to see you at my house: ” 
% How d’ye do?” &c. &c. 

It is as an acting drama we must consider its excel- 
lence. Viewed in that light, those defects appear less 
glaring, and are in fact absorbed by the vivid interest 
and even freshness of novelty in which Mr. Knowles 
has ingeniously robed this well-known story. To 
heighten this interest, and to produce this colouring of 
novelty, all the collateral incidents of the plot blend 
most harmoniously. Indeed, it is on this skilful ar- 
rangement of the parts, that the beauty of the whole 
chiefly consists; though I must admit, that the plain, 
colloquial familiarity of the style, which somewhat dis- 
gusts when: applied to the expression of loftier senti- 
ment, often accords very delightfully with the tranquil 
serenity of the home scenes. 

In this play, there is one flagrant violation of the 
tunities. F allude to the continuation ot the action after 
the fatal catastrophe, in the fourth act,which each pre- 
vious developement hath fully prepared the mind to re- 
pose upon, as its termination. I question, however, 
whether the demand of our feelings, for the poetical 
retribution which the fifth act contains, would not 

rove much more imperative than the demands of mere 

ypercriticism, for a more rigid adherence to its dog- 
maé. 

In common justice to Mr. Macready, we must attri- 
bute the success which has crowned this drama in a 
great measure to his masterly conception and energetic 
execution of the main character. In truth, it is a 
highty-finished piece of acting; full of delicate pathos ; 
full of the most lofty passion. There is such a noble 
expression of dignity and grace in the countenance and 
figure of this accomplished actor; such a princely 
grandeur in his whole bearing, that he at one glance 
sways our sympathies; at one glance commands, and 
we cheerfully yield to him, our implicit confidence; nor 
do we feelany inclination to enter upon the ungracious 
task of detecting petty, venial errors, in his admirable 
— This imposing effect Mr. Macready 

igs about by the transmigration of his whole soul 
into the personification of the Romnn centurion. 
Through all the rich diversity of parental emotion, 
which that character presents, he is ever, though per- 
haps not what the Stoic historical truth might require, 
yetheis evermost classically Roman. Whether we con- 
template his doating fondness in his peaceful home; 
his trembling rage, wher told of the peril which hangs 
over his darling daughter, or when he hears that his 
lovely Virginia has been dragged through the public 
streets of Rome to the tribunal of the tyrant of his 
country and murderer of his Dentatus; his agonized 
indignation when the horrible truth flashes conviction 
en his mind, that the miscreant who claims the free- 
born Virginia to be his slave is on}y the pander of that 
murderous tyrant’s just; whether we eye him as the 
stern minister of his child’s deliverance from an out- 
rage-worse than death ; or asthe frantic avenger of her 
wrongs: in all these various attitudes of a father’s love, 
we never for a moment forget that he is a Roman 
father. 

I cannot conceive a more magnificent voice for the 
purpose of the stage, than Mr. Macteady’s. Perhaps 
it may be rather too guttural when at its natural pitch ; 
but, what power he has in its modulation! How it 
thrills to the inmost-soul, when it swells to the highest 
bursts of passion? Flow silvery it floats round the 
heart, when he adds melody to that sweet touch of pure 
nature, 


 T nevet saw you look so like your mother, 
* In all my life!” 


If we only reflect how that little exclamation is 
timed, I think we must own that nothing can be more 
affecting than the chaste simplicity of words in which it 





is couched, except it be the tone of plaintive ecstasy in 
which Mr. Macready gives it utterance, 

By such steady strides has Mr. Macready attained to 
his present (according to my notions) unrivalled eleva- 
tion, Such an increase of vigour hath he gathered at 
each step, that he must inevitably grasp the diadem of 
histrionic talent. He has, however, a little yet to learn. 
A little more nerve and experience is still wanting, to 
aid his guidance of the storm amid the whirlwinds of 
impassioned elocation, He has also a little yet to un- 
learn. His imitations of other schools of acting are still 
perceptible, though faintly so; for his towering spirit 
hath already spurned those servile, though for a time 
usetul, fetters, and he hath gradually formed for him- 
self a style purely his own. 

Rugby may justly be proud of her son, who hath im- 
bibed from her bosom that polished taste and sound 
judgment, which are as it were the ambrosia that will 
nourish him to immortal fame. 

T. Q. RUGBIENSIS. 

Liverpool, Tuesday, Sept. 12, 1820. 








TO THE EDITOR. 
—— 

On Monday evening Mr. Macready made his first 
appearance on the Liverpool stage. This gentleman 
has, for the last five years, been. sustaining second 
and third rate characters at Covent-garden, with 
success. Last season, however, the managers, in 
the absence of superior talent, found in necessary to 
entrust him with a higher range of characters, and 
the writers for the stage have, accordingly, by warm 
and highly-coloured eulogiums upon his merits, ex- 
cited in the publica considerable curiosity to witness 
his exertions, 

The London critics display so much keenness in 
the perception of the beauties and faults of an actor, 
and so much eloquence in portraying them, and the 
various publications containing their observations 
have a circulation so extensive, that it appears al- 
most presumptuous to attempt, “in the country,” 
any thing like a critique qn one whose exertions 
have been sanctioned by their high approbation, 
especially if the writer call in question the justice of 
their decision. As, however, we in Liverpool pay a 
little more attention to theatricals than do the in- 
habitants of most provincial towns, it is not to be 
supposed that, when we assemble in a theatre, at 
the announcement of a celebrated name, we do so 
merely to be filled with wonder and admiration, or 
to greet with loud applause, that, which if we had 
seen done by an actor of Ices notoriety, we should 
have passed over with indifference. And although 
we have no writers who, properly speaking, criticise 
the drama, yet as the Kaleidoscope has in its new 
series recorded the exertions of our regular company 
of performers, and has freely stated in its pages 
wherein they have failed in a proper delineation of 
the characters they have attempted; and as the 
writer of this, perfectly uninfluenced by partiality 
for one more than another, has not been backward 
to publicly condemn in all, what he has been con- 
vinced was improper ; it would be highly unjust to 
them, and derogatory to himself, were he to shrink 
from avowing the impression made on him by an 
actor, merely because that impression happened to 
differ from the recorded judgment of others, more 
able than himself, it may be, to form a correct one, 
but of whose impartiality, integrity, or motives, he 
knows absolutely nothing. : 

It will be seen, from the general tenor of these 
remarks, that I do not receive “ with rapturous ap- 
plause” the exertions of Mr. Macready. On the 
contrary, 1 am free to confess my disappointment 
in the high expectations I had formed from the in 
flated accounts given in the London prints, of bis 
superior talents. I went to the theatre prepared to 
hail an actor who had triumphed over the vices of 
Mr. Kean’s style of acting, and who “‘anited in him- 
self the great and opposite qualities (not of poor 
Kean, who was in this instance passed over with 
supercilious contempt, but) of Garrick: and John 
Kemble, in the days of" their glory,” O tempora! 
O mores? 


¢ 
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Mr. Macready has a good figure, and a powerful 
voice, capable of great variety of intonation; bit 
face, however, presents a formidable obstacle to his 
success in the higher walks in tragedy ;, his attitudes’ 
are neither varied nor picturesque; they are some- 
times excessively ungraceful aad awkward, and his 
walk is more in the melo-dramatic style than in that 
of tragedy. His merit consists chiefly in a few happy 
conceptions, in the unimpassioned scenes, executer 
with judgment, and in a style at once natural’ 
and original. Before J saw him, I understood 
that he had made a successful stand in Loudon as 
Richard and Muebeth, ia opposition to the powerful 
party there, who conceive Mr. Kean to be the only 
tragedian of modern times ; but I find, that instead 
of having triumphed over that party, he has bent 
before it, and that he has adopted the worst manner- 
isms of Mr. Kean, while at the same time he is des- 
titute of those brilliant powers which shed a glory 
over even the vices of that celebrated genius. Not- 
withstanding all this, Mr. Macready is @ clever 
actor, and his Virginius has some brilliant points. 
For instance, nothing could be finer iu its way than 
a part of his dialogue with 7itus in the first scene ; 
though even here his entrance being bad and out.of 
character, is a drawback on the general. excel- 
lency of the scene. The walk and tones of Mr. 
Macready were characteristic of calmmess and con- 
témplation: the text shows they should have been 
indicative of animated remonstrance, 1 ground this 
remark on the words of Creius, immediately before 
the entrance of Viryinius: “ But hither comes Vir- 
ginius, who interested himself so much in Carbo’s 
affair. He looks a little heated.” And on the first 
words Virginius utters, which are certainly these 
of remonstrance: “ Why did you make him Des, 
cemvir, and first Deeemvir too?” His interview 
with Virginia, in the second scene, is extremely 
happy. 

I’ve seen this face! tut! tut! I know it 
As well as I do my own, yet can’t bethink me 
Whose face it it ! 


may be quoted as one of the most prominent and 
pleasing beauties of this performance. A beauty of 
thesame kind may be noticed in his felicitous mans 
ner of asking Icilius, 
Do you wait for me 

To lead Virginia in, or will you Go it ? 
Mr. Macready made his most successful attempt at 
dignity also in this scene, in his appeal to /cilius, 

Stop, Icilius! 

Thou seest that hand! _It is a Roman’s boy; 

Tis sworn to liberty. It is the friend 

Of honour. 





Then you'll believe 
It has an oath deadly to tyranny, 
And is the foe of falsehood ! 


His action was also in this instance chaste and spi- 
rited; more so, indeed, than in any other part of the 

lay. 
, I must give one instance more, in which Mr. 
Macready displayed much judgment and energy. 
lt was in the third scene of the fourth act, when, 
after the reply of Claudius, *‘She is mine, then: do 

not look at you,”’ Verginius exclaims: 

Your eye does truly, 
But not your soul.— 

which received every requisite aid from the energetic 
style of Macready. é' 

These are the principal beauties of this mueh ex- 
tolled performance. Analyse them, and to what do 
they amount! To how much more than a proof 
that Mr. Macready can declaim well, and that if 
the language of ‘the nursery and the drawing- 
room be translated tu the stage, it will. receive 
every advantage from the fine talents and: warivalled 
powers ef this astonishing performer? 

As I am aware you allot only a certain space of 
your publication to dramatic notices, aud asf sitp- 
pose it likely that you will have other commiutica- 
tions on this subject for your present number, & 
shall delay until your next my review of the faulfs 
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which attach to this performance. _ I hope, also, to 
have another opportunity of witnessing it, that I may 
be the more enabled to do it complete justice. 


Tuesday morning. G.N, 


Since writing the above, I have witnessed Mr. 
Macready’s execution of Shakspeare’s Macbeth, 
which has fally confirmed me in the opinion I had 
formed of him in Virginius, which is, that he is a 
good second-rate actor, and that it is a profanation 
of language to compare him for one moment with 
either Kemble, Kean, or Young. G.N. 
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ADDITIONAL FEATS OF SWIMMING. 
—— 
TO THE EDITOR. 
——P— 


Sir,—As you have given some account in the Kalei- 
doscope of extraordinary feats of swimming, perhaps 
youmay consider the following fact worthy a corner 

miscel 


your llany. 

t the month of April, 1795, a French sloop sailed 
from Porto Nova, on the coast of Africa, bound to 
Whydah; and, at nine o’clock on the same evening, 
was overtaken by a tremendous tornado, when one of 
the seamen, in coming down from furling the topsail, 
fell overboard. 

The poor fellow remained inthe sea all night, without 
any support but what he derived from his own indi- 
vidual exertions, and was picked up soon after daylight 
(about half-past five o'clock) the following morning, by 
a pinnace-boat belonging to the ete ero. 
He was then about a quarter of a from the shore ; 
and, as he afterwards informed me, had no doubt of 
making it in safety, had the boat not come to his aid. 
From his account, it appeared that he divested himself 
of his shirt and trowsers as soon as possible after he 
was in the water, veges oy his back and swimming 
occasiorally ; but the d being strong off the land 
during the night, retarded his progress towards the 
shore. His escape from the sharks, which are very 
numerous in this part of the coast, was almost as mi- 
raculous as his presence of mind and muscular strength 
daring the ore of danger. He was a favourite with 
Defaud and his crew. His return, therefore, to Why- 
dah, where I saw him, excited in them the most lively 


j d rize. Yours. 
ee > —_ NAUTICUS. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 


S1x,—It is impossible to find words that will convey 
an adequate idea of the gratitude I feel for your inva- 
luable services on my behalf; and, as I have always an 
wnusual appetite, whenever any thing occurs that has 
a tendency to elevate my spirits, I am sure you would 
suppose yourself listening to a romance from the 
eclebrated Baron Munchausen, were I to give an ac- 
eount of the prodigious quantity of food consumed 
by your humble servant, together with a proportionate 
accompaniment of Barclay’s brown stout, (my fa- 
vourite beverage) since I became possessed of the 
information contained in your last Kaleidoscope ; 
whether the effects of it will te to my disadvan- 
fage, by rendering meso corpulent in a few weeks as 
not to be identified by the female object of my pursuit, 
remains yet to be seen; such, I trust, will not be the 
unfortunate result. To proceed to the delightful con- 
sents of that publication, I observe amongst the man 
engaging pr made to me, through your kin 
medium, there is one from Ann Bae, to be opposite 
the Park Church, at six o’clock in the evening of Fri. 
day next: to this Imay reply, that the lateness of the 
hour, and at that distance from town, together 
with the masculine composition of the piece itself, 
eonvince me of its being the production of a wolf 
in sheep’s clothing.—The invitation of E. F. is too 
arduous a task. God help the shivering wight who 
would thus expose ~~ in 80 ont os cane 

a qhole » to “ pelting o tiless 
thei cae fee lady who intends to have a 
round up Duke-street, on Saturday next, at 4 o'clock, 


would oblige me exceedingly, if she would only men- 
tion the street from whence she dates her communica- 
tion, as I presume it is of considerable length, and no 
pis pd of exposure can accrue from its being named. 
An wee Sener allow me to rema > that if 
you cou: ut prevail upon your correspondents on 
this subject, en masse, to pan the street wherein they 
may happen to reside, it would be the means of saving 
infinite trouble both tothem and your humble servant, 
A YOUNG BACHELOR, 


St. James’: , Sept. 13, 1820. 
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NEW SERIES OF THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


—=—— 


TO THE PUBLIC. 





&& Several of our early numbers of the new series of 
the Kaleidoscope are nownearly or completely exhausted ; 
in consequence of which, the original intention of the 
publishers, to lay by a certain number of copies, in order 
to form a complete annual volumes for the London or fo- 
reign market, is in a great degree frustrated. In order 
therefore, to induce the purchasers to furnish themselves 
with copies, as soon as convenient after the day of pub- 
lication, and also as a defensive measure against even- 
tual loss in repurchasing or reprinting, notice is now 
respectfully given, that, one week after the day of pub- 
lication, the price of each number will be ADVANCED at 
discretion, and according to calculations made from the 
stock then remaining on hand. As this measure is the 
only alternative left to the publishers, to guard against 
any ultimate loss; and as they have an undoubted right 
to put what price they find necessary upon those num- 
bers they keep as a speculation beyond the ordinary 
quantity for which there is a regular demand, it is to be 
hoped, that, after this notice and explanation, future 
purchasers will not consider themselves aggrieved, nor 
taken by surprise, when required to comply with condi- 
tions which will be strictly and impartially adhered to. 
At the foot of the regular Kaleidoscope advertisement, 
some of the numbers{are advertised for. 


Go Correspondents. 


THEATRICAL CRITICS.== 

Some say that Si, Bonniehinni 

Compar’a with Handel’s a mere ninny 3 

Others aver, that to him, Handel 

Is hardly fit tohold the candle ;— 

Strange, such a difference there should be 

*Twiat Tweedledum, and Tweedledee ! ‘ 
If it be subject of wonder that critics should differ 
so diametrically from each other, on the comparative 
merits of two rival candidates ; it is still more si 
that such antipoden opinions should prevail as to 
the merits of one and the same individual performer, 
and that too in precisely the same character. This 
critical phenomenon, however, is illustrated in the 
letters of Q. R. and G. N. whose estimates of the 
merits of Mr. MACREADY, are so strikingly in oppo- 
sition to each -other; the former placing that gentle. 
man at the very top of his profession, whilst the latter 
assigns him a very subordinate nich in the histrionic 
temple of fame. The motto of ‘‘ Audi alteram par- 
tem” is s0 obviously just, in matters of opinion, that 
we make no for permitting both cham 
to avail themselves of veins pond: sy vey 

ysical dispute 3 uninfluenced ourselves by partiali 

Bynes although we feel much more on 
this occassion, to side with the it of Rugby, than 











with his severe opponent. ampion 
in favour of Mr. MacreEavy has ted himself, 
with the very ing motto of Farr Piay ine 
scribed on his shield ; should also have been in- 


’ troduced, had we not abe cg pony games a 
of our friends mi ind us that when they take 
@ peep into our i as in that of Dr. Brew. 








will be attended "INcONNUE is informed that}: ster. naturally expect a variety of objects reliev- 
shehhas missed the mark, in supposing J. 8. to be the |t” ing each other in an endless and pleasing succession. 


— name; but I 


initials 
The be 


a acquainted with this jar anknown.—- | With , t 
D¥ wits 4 Pagers, from Toxteth-park, for the present at least, take leave of a subject which 


the letter of the Youye BacHELOR, we must 


columns: it as it proceeds, like a snowball, 
which our amorous correspondents will _— Tes 
ee e find such 
interest excited by the made to us to become 
-~match-makers, that, were we not uncommonly disin- 
terested, we Pm _ pr edomes up the affair in the 
true spirit 0: le, an a Dro: e U) an 
matches brought about by our agency orbaaransion. 
A moderate centage upon the jointure, if there 
should be such a concomitant convenience, would per- 
haps be the fairest arrangement. If we ultimately 
determine to add to our present avocations that of 
Curip’s BROKER, our youthful readers shall be 
epeviond of the circumstance by an advertisement in 
the i 

m 


| if not checked, promises to engross the whole of our 
ers 


Mercury i pan bags have te — adjoining the 
arriages and may be recognis a ette pre- 
senting a bleeding heart, pierced dingo ly hy aus 
of Cupid’s shafts, after the manner of our best va- 
lentines. If we finally determine to undertake this 
delicate office, we shall consider it imperative upon us, 
to be regularly sworn to secresy, as ordinary agents in 
less important matters are; and the public may depend 
upon it, that, as we shall enter on the business con 
amore, if we undertake it at all, we shall expect to be 
led in a light more favourable than that in which 

other brokers are exhibited, in the following defini. 


tion given by that surly old cynic, Dr. Johnson.— Vide 


icon. 

‘¢ BROKERS, who, having no stock of their own, set up 
and trade with that of other men ; buying here, and 
calling Sams and commonly abusing th sides, 
to e a little paltry gain.— Temple.” 





The interesting moral tale of Vavaoo has occupied s0 
considerable a portion of this day’s publication, that 
we have been obliged to change some of our precon- 
certed arrangements; in consequence of which, several 
articles, intended for present publication, have been 
subjected to a temporary postponement. 


DELIVERY OF THE KALEIDOSCOPE.—A corres- 
caesar who assumes five initials, which we cannot 
istinctly decipher, and who wishes our publication to 
be delivered at three or four o’clock on the Mondays, 
at the north end of the town; should that 
the Kaleidoscope is nominally a Tuesday journal ; 
but as its contents are purely of a miscellaneous and 
literary nature, without any of that ephemeral interest 
arising from news or political events, the precise time 
of its being issued is a matter of minor importance. 
As we never — persons in our employment to 
work on the sabbath, we are not enabled to get the 
work to press and ready for delivery, even in small 
numbers, before three o’clockon the Monday after- 
noon; about which time we generally contrive to issue 
a few —. If our correspondent wishes to have his 
copy as his tea-table companion each Monday after- 
noon, he may be accommodated to a certainty, by 
sending to the office about five o’clock, generall 
sooner: those copies sent round by the newsmen wi 
of course reach their destination later; and that in 
proportion to their distance from the place ef publi- 
cation. 


CLEAN CoPprEs.—Whilst on this subject, we take the 
opportunity to recommend rather more than ordinary 
care to be taken to keep the copies of the-Kalei 
in neat order, as we shall in probability have to 
advertise soon for several of the numbers of our new 
series, as well as others of the former volumes, before 
the size was reduced. 


We have also received the favours of YouR READER. 
—R. S.—BOMBASTES.—SAMBO.—J. E.—A SuB- 
SCRIBER.—W. T.—MILEs GLoRIOsUS.—B. P. D. 
—D,. JxCLIO OPTICUS.—-J ACOBUS.=-CON. 
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